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ON THE AVESTA.* 



Until within a little more than a hundred years, the 
classic authors had been almost our only authorities for the 
ancient history, manners, and customs of Persia. Their in- 
suificiency was painfully felt. Long and intimate as had 
been the intercourse of the Greeks with the Oriental Empire, 
the information which they had left on record respecting its 
institutions but half satisfied an enlightened curiosity. They 
gave us only a picture of that power which had suddenly 
risen in the west of Iran, upon the ruins of yet more ancient 
empires, adopting in part their culture, and along with this 
their corruptions and vices also ; so that it had sunk again 
into ruins, after a brief though splendid existence of about 
three centuries. Later, they told us somewhat of the external 
fates of the various realms into which Alexander's eastern 
conquests were divided ; and yet later, the Eoman and By- 
zantine annals spoke of conflicts with Parthian and Sassanian 
monarchs, not always resulting to the honor of the European 
power. And, for more modern times, Mohammedan writers 
related the story of the conquest of Iran, and the extinction 
of its ancient customs and religion. These were all of them 
the accounts of foreigners. There was also in existence a 
modern Persian literature, of abundant extent and rich in 
beauties, which professed to give a view of the nation's 
fates from the earliest times ; but the account which it fur- 
nished was epic and traditional, unaccordant with what we 
knew from other sources, incapable of reduction to the form 
of true history ; and, since it was produced under Mohamme- 

* This article was first read before the Society Oct. 18, 1864, but has been 
partially rewritten, so as to be brought down to the present time. 
VOL. v. 44 
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dan influences, it could not possibly reflect a faithful picture 
of native Persian institutions and character. But a century 
ago an entirely new avenue of access to the knowledge of 
Iranian antiquity was opened. The western world was 
then for the first time made acquainted with the Avesta, 
the ancient and authoritative record of the Iranian religion, 
the Bible of the Persian people. Here was a source lying 
beyond and behind anything hitherto accessible. It was of 
a remote antiquity, claimed to be the work of Zoroaster 
himself, the well-known founder of the Persian religious 
belief, the prophet and the legislator of Iran, the establisher 
of the earliest institutions respecting which our other inform- 
ants had given us any account : it was a part of a native 
literature, in which we might expect to read the national 
character with much more distinctness and truth than in 
the descriptions of foreigners: and it antedated, and was 
independent of, any external influences upon Persian civili- 
zation. Its introduction to our knowledge changed the 
whole ground of investigation into Persian antiquity. In 
it was to be found the key to the true comprehension of the 
subject : by it other sources of information were to be tested, 
their credibility established or overthrown, their deficiencies 
supplied. Something of this work has been now already 
accomplished, but much more yet remains to be done. The 
investigation is still in its first stages ; its materials have 
been only partially accessible, and the number of laborers 
upon them small ; its importance has been but imperfectly 
appreciated ; nor until very lately have the means and meth- 
ods of archaeological research been so far perfected, that the 
new material could be intelligently taken up and mastered. 
It is not possible, then, to give here a full statement of the 
results derivable from the Avesta for the knowledge of Per- 
sian antiquity. The present, however, is a point of time at 
which it seems particularly appropriate to make a general ex- 
amination of the subject, and to take a view of the condition 
in which the investigation lies. For the ancient text itself, 
with all the aids to its understanding which the Orient can 
furnish, is just now published, and placed within reach of 
scholars throughout the world : the study which has hitherto 
been limited to a few is thus thrown open to general com- 
petition, and may accordingly be expected to make surer 
and more rapid advances. It will be the object, then, of 
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this paper, to trace out tlie history of the introduction to 
modeim knowledge of the writings in question, and of the 
study and labor which has since been expended upon them; 
and farther, to give such a view of the general results won 
and to be won fi-om and respecting them, as shall serve to 
illustrate their character and importance. 

The P^rsi communities dwelling on the western coast of 
India have been the medium through which the ancient Per- 
sian scriptures have come into our possession. Before we 
proceed, therefore, to a consideration of the latter, it will be 
well to go a little farther back, and inquire how the seat of 
the Zoroastrian religion and culture came to be removed from 
Persia to a land of strangers. It is an interesting and curi- 
ous history. 

The Parthian dynasty had for some centuries held sway 
in Persia, when, A. D. 229, it was overthrown and replaced 
by the Sassanian. This was a native Persian family ; its 
monarchs made themselves the protectors and patrons of 
whatever was peculiarly Persian, revived the ancient customs 
and religion, and raised the realm to a pitch of power and 
glory hardly exceeded even in its palmiest days : but they 
sank, A. D. 636, before the fanatical valor of the Mohamme- 
dan Arabs, then just entering upon their career of almost 
universal conquest. Now began the work of extinguishing, 
by more or less violent means, the native religion and insti- 
tutions. It was not accomplished at once ; for a long time 
indications of a vigorous, though ineffectual, resistance on 
the part of the Persians to the political and religious servi- 
tude into which their nationality was being forced, are to be 
discovered in the Mohammedan histories : but it was by 
degrees repressed and broken ; and at last, probably some- 
time during the ninth century, • a community of those who 
still would hold fast to the ancient faith took refuge from 
persecution among the mountains of Kohistan, on the west- 
ern border of the present Beluchistan. Thence, after a resi- 
dence of near a hundred years, they were either hunted or 
frighted, and betook themselves to the island Ormus, in the 
strait of the same name, between the Persian Gulf and that 
of Oman. But they remained here only fifteen years, and 
then, sailing southeastward along the coast, settled upon the 
island of Diu, off the peninsula of Guzerat. Once more, 
after an interval of rest of nineteen years, they embarked 
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witli their eflfects, and, crossing the Gulf of Cambay, finally 
established themselves on the main land, in the neighbor- 
hood of Surat, and their wanderings were at length at an 
end. Such is the account which their own traditions furnish 
us ;* but it has been conjecturedf that commercial connec- 
tions led the way from Persia to India, and at least estab- 
lished there the nucleus of a Pars! community, to which 
those afterwards resorted who left their country for the sake 
of the undisturbed exercise of their religion. In their new 
home they lived at first in quiet and prosperity, by the suf- 
ferance and under the protection of the mild and. tolerant 
Hindus. But in the eleventh century their old foes, the Mo- 
hammedans, found them out once more ; they shared the fate 
of their Indian protectors, after aiding in the vain resistance 
these offered to the invaders : they were oppressed and scat- 
tered, but not this time driven away ; and their descendants 
still inhabit the same region. They have adopted the lan- 
guage of those among whom they are settled, but have ad- 
hered steadfastly to their own religion and customs. They 
have retained, too, among the dark and listless Hindus and 
Mohammedans, the light complexion, and the active habit 
of mind and body, which belonged to them in their more 
northern home. They are the "Armenians" of India, the 
most enterprising and thriving portion of its Asiatic popu- 
lation, and have so prospered, especially since the establish- 
ment of English supremacy brought freedom and security 
for the arts of peace, that they are now a wealthy and influ- 
ential community. They had brought with them originally 
their sacred books ; they had lost a part of them during the 
disturbances which attended the Mohammedan conquest, 
but were supplied anew from the brethren whom they had 
left behind m Kerman. With these they long kept up a 
correspondence, acknowledging them as their own superiors 
in the knowledge of the common faith, obtaining their ad- 
vice from time to time on doubtftil points of doctrine or 
practice, and receiving from them books or teachers. These 
Persian communities of Gebers, however, it should be added, 
who were thus only a century ago regarded as the highest 

♦ See Eastwick, on the Kissah-i-Sanjan, in the Journal of the Bombay So- 
ciety, vol. L p. 16i, etc. 

f See Westergaard's Zendavesta, preface, p. 22. 
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authority in matters affecting the Zoroastrian religion, have 
since rapidly wasted away under the continuance of the 
same oppressions which had earlier driven their fellow-be- 
lievers to emigrate. They were visited in 1843, at Kerman 
and Yezd, their two chief seats, by "Westergaard,* for the 
express purpose of examining into their condition, and of 
endeavoring to obtain from them copies of any valuable 
manuscripts which might be in their possession. He found 
them in tne lowest state of decay, especially at Kerman, and 
fast becoming extinct by conversion to Mohammedanism. 
They had almost lost the knowledge of their religion ; they 
had but a few manuscripts, and among these nothing that 
was not already known; they had forgotten the ancient 
tongues in which their scriptures were written, and were 
able to make use only of such parts of them as were trans- 
lated into modern Persian; they could not, however, be 
induced to part with anything of value. In another cen- 
tury, then, the religion of Zoroaster will probably have be- 
come quite extinct in its native country, and will exist only 
in its Indian colony ; but it has lived long enough to trans- 
mit as an everlasting possession to the after world all that 
has for centuries been in existence of the old and authentic 
records of its doctrines ; and, having done that, its task may 
be regarded as fulfilled, and its extinction as a matter of 
little moment. 

We are now prepared to return, and inquire into the in- 
troduction of the writings in question to the knowledge of 
Europe. 

The movement commenced with the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and the first step of it may be said 
to have been the publication, in 1700, of Hyde's Veterum 
Persarum et Magorum Religionis Historia, which first 
taught the learned to seek for contributions from Oriental 
sources to the knowledge of the subject furnished by the 
classical historians. Hyde knew that votaries of the Per- 
sian religion still existed both in Persia and in India, and 
that they were in possession of what they asserted to be 
their ancient and original scriptures ; he even had in his 
hands portions of the latter ; but he was unable to make 
any use of them, from ignorance of the language in which 

* See his letter to Wilson, in Jour. Roy. As. Society, viii. 349. 
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they were written. India was at that period rapidly becom- 
ing opened to European, and especially to English enter- 
prise, and PSrst manuscripts continued to be brought, from 
time to time, from the settlements about Surat, so that by 
1740 more than one copy of all, or nearly aU, their reli- 
gious writings had been deposited in the Oxford libraries ; 
but they were still as books sealed with seven seals to the 
knowledge of Europeans. It was a Frenchman, the cele- 
brated Anquetil-Duperron, whose zeal and devotion first 
rendered their meaning intelligible. He was in Paris, in 
1754, a ve^ young man, pursuing Oriental studies with ar- 
dor at the Koyal Library, when a few lines traced from one 
of the Oxford manuscripts chanced to fall under his eye, 
and he at once formed the resolution, a somewhat wild and 
chimerical one, as it seemed, to go to Persia or India, and 
bring back to his native country these ancient works, and 
the knowledge necessary to their interpretation. But there 
was perseverance and energy, as well as enthusiasm and 
ardor, in his character, and he showed the former qualities 
as remarkably in the execution of his project as the latter 
in its conception. All the influences at his command he set 
in motion, to procure him the means of transit to the East, 
and of support while engaged in his studies there. As, 
however, success seemed to his impatient spirit neither near 
nor sure enough, he determined to enlist as a private soldier 
in the Indian Company's service, certain thus of being con- 
veyed across the ocean, and trusting to the future for the rest. 
And he actually marched out of Paris on foot with his com- 
pany, in November, "to the lugubrious sound," as he says, 
"of an ill-mounted drum." But upon his arrival, ten days 
later, at L'Orient, he found that his resolution and devotion 
had in the meantime met with due appreciation : he received 
his discharge from military service, a pension of five hun- 
dred francs, free passage in one of the Company's vessels, 
and promise of aid and support in the carrying out of his 
purposes. He landed at Pondicherry August 10th, 1755. 
Many obstacles intervened, however, to delay his success, 
arising partly from the unsettled, or actually hostile, relations 
between the French and the English, whose career of con- 
quest was just then commencing, but in considerable meas- 
ure likewise from his own lack of prudence and steadiness 
of purpose : so that almost three years had passed away be- 
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fore he had fairly commenced his labors. The interval 
was not entirely lost ; he acquired knowledge enough of 
Persian and other eastern languages to be of essential ser- 
vice to him in the farther pursuit of his studies, and jour- 
neyed extensively about the Indian peninsula, from Pondi- 
cherry up the coast to Bengal, and thence all the way around 
to Surat, by land ; the history of these travels, as well as of 
his whole residence in India, is given in the first volume of 
his Zend-Avesta. He finally reached Surat, the scene of 
his proper labors, and his home for three years, on the first 
of May, 1758. Already while he was in Bengal, it had 
been signified to him by the Chef of the French station in 
Surat, to whom he had made known his wishes, that certain 
Parsi priests there were ready to constitute themselves his 
instructors, and to communicate to him their sacred books, 
and the knowledge of the languages in which these were 
written. Dissensions among the Parsis themselves had aided 
in bringing about this willingness to initiate a foreigner into 
the mysteries of their religion, which they had hitherto kept 
secret against more than one attempt to penetrate them. 
They were divided into two parties in reference to certain 
reforms which the better instructed part of the priesthood 
were endeavoring to introduce, and, as the conservative fac- 
tion had connections with the Dutch, their antagonists de- 
sired to ingratiate themselves with the French ; they sought, 
accordingly, to gain their support, by making promises, the 
fulfilment of which they hoped would never be called for, 
and were very much disinclined to grant, when Anquetil 
actually appeared to claim it. By various means, however ; 
by liberality in the purchase of manuscripts and payment 
for instruction, by politic management, by intimidation even, 
the course of instruction was at last fairly initiated ; confi- 
dence and frankness then gradually succeeded to mistrust 
and reticence, as the priests witnessed with admiration the 
zeal and rapid progress of their pupil, and as the habit of 
communication wore away their natural shyness of discov- 
ering, to unsympathizing foreigners, matters which to them- 
selves seemed sacred : this had, in reality, been the only ob- 
stacle in the way of their free disclosure, and has since that 
time been entirely removed. Anquetil succeeded in ob- 
taining a complete copy, in some instances more than one, of 
all the texts in their possession, and made collations of them 
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with others. He then labored his way through their inter- 
pretation with his teacher, the Destur Darab, carefully re- 
cording everything, and comparing, so far as he was able, 
parallel passages, in order to satisfy himself of the good 
faith and trustworthiness of his authority. As their medium 
of communication they made use of the modern Persian. 
He visited moreover their temple, witnessed their religious 
ceremonies, and informed himself respecting their history, 
their geaeral condition, customs, and opinions. In Septem- 
ber, 1760, he had thus completed to the best of his ability 
the task he had originally imposed upon himself, and was 
preparing to undertake another work which he had also had 
in view, the study of Sanskrit, and the acquisition and trans- 
lation of the Vedas, when the capture of Pondicherry by 
the English, and the general breaking up of the French 
power and influence in India, compelled him to relinquish 
his farther plans, and to return home. This he did in an 
English vessel, upon which passage and protection had been 
granted him by the English authorities. He finally reached 
Paris March 15th, 1762, after an absence of more than seven 
years. He tarried in England by the way only long enough 
to make a brief visit to Oxford, and to ascertain by a com- 
parison of the manuscripts there with his own, that they 
contained nothing which he had not also in his possession. 
He deposited in the Eoyal Library in Paris a complete set 
of the texts which had been the main objects of his expedi- 
tion, and immediately commenced preparing for publication 
the history of his labors, and full translations of the whole 
body of the sacred writings. The work appeared in 1771, 
in three quarto volumes, with the title Zend-Avesta, Ouv- 
rage de Zoroastre, &c. Besides this, he published in the 
French literary journals various extended and important 
treatises on special points in Iranian antiquity and history. 

"We shall not be prepared to pass intelligent judgment 
upon Anquetil's labors, or to estimate their absolute value, 
until we have inquired somewhat farther into the char- 
acter and history of the writings which were their subject, 
and the authority of the interpretation wliich they repre- 
sented, and have marked the course pursued by the later 
studies. So much as this is already evident, however ; 
that the credit cannot be denied him of having undertaken 
from lofty and disinterested motives, and carried out with 
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rare energy against obstacles of no ordinary character, the 
work of procuring for Europe the Iranian scriptures, the al- 
leged works of Zoroaster, with what light their then pos- 
sessors were capable of throwing upon their meaning; of 
having, moreover, brought a valuable supply of materials 
within reach of other scholars, and powerfully directed the 
public attention and interest toward the study. The recep- 
tion which his published results met with was of a very 
varied character : while they were hailed by some with en- 
thusiasm, by others they were scouted at and despised. An- 
quetil had, indeed, both provoked opposition and attack, 
and laid himself open to them ; he was arrogant and con- 
ceited, and neither a thorough scholar nor a critic of clear 
insight and cool judgment : he had drawn upon himself the 
especial displeasure of the English scholars by the depre- 
ciating and contemptuous manner in which he had spoken 
of some among them, and they revenged themselves upon 
him and his book together. A violent controversy arose : 
Wniiam Jones, then a very young man, led the way, and was 
followed by Eichardson and others. They maintained that 
both the language and the matter of the pretended Zoroastrian 
scriptures were a forgery and a fabrication, palmed off upon 
the credulous and uncritical Anquetil by his Parsi teachers ; 
or that, even supposing them genuine, they were of so tri- 
fling and senseless a character, that the labor of rescuing 
them had been a lost one. Into the details of this contro- 
versy it is not necessary for us to enter ; its whole basis and 
method was far below that which any similar discussion 
would now occupy, and we should find neither in the learn- 
ing nor the spirit of the one side or the other anything 
which we could admire or which would edify us. The 
time was not yet come for a proper appreciation of the task 
which Anquetil had undertaken, or of the manner in which 
he had executed it. The real weaknesses and imperfections 
of his work remained ujisuspected, until, after an interval 
of more than fifty years, the study of the texts was again 
taken up, under new and much more favorable auspices. 
The Sanskrit language had in the meantime become the 
property of science ; only through its aid was a scientific 
investigation of the Zoroastrian writings possible, and with- 
out it our knowledge of them must ever have remained in 
much the same state as that in which Anquetil had left it. 
VOL. V. 45 
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Before we enter upon tlie history of the later labors upon 
these texts, it will be advisable to take a somewhat particular 
view of the texts themselves, as regards the various circum- 
stances of their extent and division, the character of their 
contents, their language, locality, and period, and the history 
of their collection and conservation. 

The sacred canon is made up of several separate portions, 
differing in age, origin, and character. Foremost among 
them is the Ya<^na (called by Anquetil Izeschne). The name 
is identical with the Sanskrit yajna, signifying " offering, 
sacrifice," and has the same meaning. It well expresses 
the nature of the writings to which it is applied ; these form 
a kind of liturgical collection of offerings or ascriptions of 
praise and prayer to the various objects of worship of the 
Iranian religion. The ya9na is composed of seventy-two 
distinct pieces, called Hds ; there is, however, another and 
more general division, into two portions, of which the first 
contains twenty -seven HSs, the second forty-five. Between 
these two parts exists a marked difference of external and 
internal character ; the second is written in a dialect differ- 
ing perceptibly, although only slightly, from that of all the 
rest of the sacred writings, and evidently of greater an- 
tiquity :* it is also in great part metrical (this important fact 
has but recently been recognized), and seems to be a body 
of religious lyrics, not unlike in character to the Vedic 
hymns. Owing to the difiiculty and obscurity of its lan- 
guage and contents, it has been less thoroughly investigated 
than any other part of the texts ;t but revelations of a 
highly interesting and striking nature are to be expected 
from it. It is doubtless the most ancient part of the canon : 
this is clearly indicated as well by the antiquity of its dia- 
lect, as by the circumstance that the prayers and invoca- 
tions of which the recitation is elsewhere prescribed are all 
contained in it. It is far from improbable that a part, at 
least, of these most highly venerated forms of worship may 
go hack to the time of Zoroaster himself; it is only among 
them, at any rate, that records so ancient and original could 
be looked for. The first part of the Ya9na is of an interest 

* See Spiegel, in Weber'a Indi8che Studien, I. SOS. 

t Dr. Haug has translated and commented on one of the hymns in the 
Zeitsch. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gesellsch., vols. vii. viii. 
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less special : it is in good part made up of a bare rehearsal 
of the names and attributes of the sacred personages, with 
general ascriptions of praise and offerings of homage to 
them : some of the Has, however, possess more individuality 
and importance. 

Of much the same style and character as this first part of 
the Yagna is the Vispered. The etymology and meaning of 
the name are not entirely clear : it has been derived from 
vtspereia, "scattered;" to be understood, probably, of the 
dispersal of its invocations in the air. It is divided into 
twenty-three Kardes (sections), and in extent is hardly more 
than a seventh of the Yagna. The Ya9na and Vispered are 
combined with one another and with a third text, the Yen- 
diddd, to make up a liturgical collection which is much used 
in the PErsl ceremonial, and which is generally known as 
the Vendiddd-Sdde : this name, however, is not significant of 
anything essentially characterizing the collection, but sim- 
ply denotes it as " unmixed" {sdde meaning "pure") with the 
translations into a later dialect which usually accompany 
each text when written by itself The combination is in 
such wise that with the twenty-seven HSs of the first part 
of the Yagna are intermingled twelve Kardes of the Vis- 
pered : here takes place the first introduction of the Vendi- 
dad, whose twenty-two chapters (called Fargards) are thence- 
forth variously combined with the remaining divisions of 
the other two works. The principle upon which the aggre- 
gation has been formed, if any there be, has not been pointed 
out. 

The Vendidad is a work of a very different nature firom 
those already noticed : while they are chiefly doctrinal and 
devotional, this is practical and prescriptive, constituting the 
moral and ceremonial code of the Zoroastrian religion. The 
name is a corruption of the title vi-daeva-ddta^ " the law 
against the demons" or " established against the Devs." It 
teaches by what means a man may keep himself from such 
sin and impurity as give the powers of evil dominion over 
him. The impurity thus provided against, however, is 
chiefly of a ceremonial character, resulting from intercourse 
with things unclean and defiling, especially from contact 
with a dead body ; and the bulk of the work consists of a 
series of very minute directions as to how personal purity 
may be guarded against such dangers, or recovered when 
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lost. Besides these, there are precepts more properly moral : 
various offences against the divine powers are rehearsed, 
their comparative enormity estimated, and the atonement 
demanded for each prescribed: on the other hand, that 
course of conduct is depicted which is most grateful to the 
eyes of the divine powers, and most tends to secure their 
favor : no little space, also, is devoted to rules for the treat- 
ment of the dog, which this religion regards as a sacred 
animal. The whole is in the form of colloquies between 
Ormuzd (Ahura-Mazda), the supreme deity, and Zoroaster 
(Zarathustra), who inquires of the former respecting each 
particular point, and receives in reply the laws which he is 
to publish to mankind. The same colloquial form, or that 
of an inquiry by the prophet at the divine oracle, is occa- 
sionally found also in other parts of the texts. To this 
body of ceremonial directions, however, have become ap- 
pended, at the beginning and at the end, certain other chap- 
ters, which are by no means the least interesting of the 
whole collection. Thus, the first Fargard gives a detailed 
account of the countries created by the supreme being, and 
furnishes very valuable indications respecting the knowl- 
edge of geography possessed by the people among whom it 
originated, and respecting the geographical position which 
they themselves occupied : the second describes the reign of 
Yima upon the earth, and his preparation of an abode of 
happiness for a certain part of mankind ; illustrating in a 
striking manner the relation of the ancient Persian and In- 
dian religions, and throwing light upon the modem Persian 
tradition of the earliest period of their own history. The last 
five Fargards are mainly an assemblage of fragments, in 
part entirely disconnected and unintelligible ; the longest 
and most interesting of them (which Spiegel has made the 
subject of one of his earlier studies in the Miinchener Gel. 
Anzeigen), describes the attempts of the evil spirits to de- 
stroy or corrupt Zoroaster; he, however, defies their malice 
and despises their temptations, and they sink confounded 
into the darkness. 

Next in extent and importance are the Yeshts. The name 
is from the same root as Ya9na, and nearly identical with 
it in meaning. They are twenty-four pieces, of very differ- 
ent length, each addressed to one of the persons or objects 
held in veneration by the Zoroastrian faith. The longest 
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and most important are those of the fountain Ardvi-Qura, 
of the star Tistrya, of Mithra, of the Fervers, or souls of the 
dead, of the Amshaspand Behram. Each is an exaltation 
of the object to which it is addressed, accompanied with 
prayers for blessings and the offerings of homage and wor- 
ship. They are either direct addresses, or in the form already 
described, of replies made by Ahura-Mazda to the inquiries 
of his prophet respecting the merits of the several person- 
ages to be honored, and the mode and degree of reverence 
which should be paid to each. Besides the general light 
which they thus throw upon the religion of whose sacred 
records they constitute a part, more than one of them have 
a particular value as illustrating the epic and heroic tradi- 
tions of the period in which they were composed. It is re- 
counted, namely, how this and that person had paid adora- 
tion to the divinity whose exaltation is the theme of the 
Yesht, and had received in recompense certain gifts or favors. 
The personages thus mentioned greet us again among the 
heroes of the modem epic and historical traditions, as rep- 
resented especially by the gigantic poem of Firdusi, the 
Shah-Nameh ; and the epithets by which they are charac- 
terized, and the favors granted them, in many instances fur- 
nish ground for a comparison between the forms of the pop- 
ular tradition held concerning them in earlier and in later 
times. 

The remaining portions of the sacred writings are not of 
consequence enough to require any special description. They 
are, briefly, the five Nydyish, so called, pieces not unlike 
the Yeshts, from which they seem to be in part extracted ; 
the Oahs and Si-ruzeh, praises and adorations paid to the di- 
visions' of the day and the days of the month ; Aferins and 
Afergans, praises and thanksgivings ; and a few small frag- 
ments, prayers for special occasions, and the like. 

The whole body of canonical scriptures is called by the 
Parsis the Avesta : the origin of this appellation, and its 
proper signification, are not certainly known. Their collec- 
tive extent is not very considerable, and their absolute ma- 
terial content is moreover considerably less than it seems 
to be, owing to the repetitions and parallelisms in which 
they abound. 

The Avesta is written in a language to which, by an un- 
fortunate blunder, the name of Zend has been given,, and 
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now, by long usage, become so firmly attached, that it is 
perhaps in vain to hope that they will ever be separated. 
To what the name Zend properly applies, we shall see here- 
after. If it should be regarded as still practicable to change 
the common usage, and give the language a more appropri- 
ate designation, none, it is believed, could be found so sim- 
ple, and open to^o few objections, as Avestan ; this suggests 
no theory respecting the age or locality of the dialect, and 
is supported by the analogy of the term Yedic, as applied to 
the oldest form of the Sanskrit, the language of the Vedas. 
The Avestan, then, is an ancient Persian language, most 
nearly akin to that of the Achaemenidan Cuneiform In- 
scriptions, and the ancestor of some, at least, of the modern 
Persian dialects. The epoch when it was a spoken language 
cannot be definitely fixed : we have only the most general 
data for its determination. A comparison of the language 
itself with its two nearest neighbors on either hand, the 
Vedic Sanskrit, dating from fifteen centuries before Christ, 
and the Achaemenidan Persian, a thousand years later, 
leads to no certain results. The Avestan is, indeed, in 
point of linguistic development, a more modern dialect than 
the former, and, though less clearly so, more ancient than 
the latter, so that in respect to time also we should be in- 
clined to place it somewhere between the two : yet too much 
reliance should not be placed upon such a conclusion, since 
even closely related dialects are known to develope and 
change at very different rates of progress. Other general 
considerations, however, seem to refer us to a time as early 
as the first half of the thousand years before Christ as being 
that of the Avestan language. It has been already pointed 
out that the different portions of the text are, to some ex- 
tent, at least, th6 product of different periods, and that, 
while some passages may perhaps be as old as the time of 
Zoroaster himself, the bulk of the collection is of such a 
character that it cannot be supposed to have originated until 
long after. There is no difiiculty in assuming that the lan- 
guage which had been rendered sacred by the revelation in 
it of the first scriptures, should be kept up by the priests, 
and made the mediima of farther authoritative communica- 
tions. But until the texts shall have undergone a more 
minute examination than they have yet received, and until 
our knowledge of the details of Persian archaeology is ad- 
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vanced much, beyond its present point, it will be impossible 
to read the internal history of the collection, and to deter- 
mine, save in a very general way, the order and interval of 
its several parts. We cannot yet even fix our earliest limit, 
by determining the time of the appearance of Zoroaster, 
and of his activity as a reformer of the ancient religion. 
The information respecting him which the classic authors 
obtained from native sources of their own period is so in- 
definite and inconsistent, as to show clearly that the Persians 
were already at that time unable to give any satisfactory 
account of him ; of course, then, nothing more definite and 
reliable could be looked for from them at a later date. His 
genealogy is given in the sacred writings, and he is said to 
have lived and promulgated his doctrines under a king 
Vi§tagpa ; the later Persian traditions also are consistent in 
making the same statement respecting him. This king was 
by Anquetil supposed to be the same with Hystaspes, the 
father of the first Darius ; his opinion was generally ac- 
cepted as well founded, and the time of the religious law- 
giver accordingly fixed at 500-600 B. C. : but the identifi- 
cation is now universally acknowledged to be erroneous, 
and all attempts to reconstruct Persian chronology and his- 
tory from native authorities, so as to establish in them any 
points whatever, prior to the reign of the first Sassanid, 
have been relinquished as futile. We can only conclude, 
from the obscurity which five centuries before Christ seemed 
to envelope and hide from distinct knowledge the period of 
the great religious teacher, and from the extension of his 
doctrines at that time over the whole Iranian territory, 
even to its western border, that he must have lived at least 
as early as a thoijsand years before our era. And the ab- 
sence in the sacred texts of any mention of Media or Persia 
indicates clearlj^ that they were composed prior to the con- 
quest of all Iran by the early raonarchs of those countries. 

Eespecting the region in which the Avesta had its origin 
we may speak with confidence : it was Bactria and its vicin- 
ity, the northeastern portion of the immense territory occu- 
pied by the Iranian people, far removed from those countries 
with which the western world came more closely into contact. 
To give in detail the grounds upon which this opinion is 
founded would occupy too much time and space here : they 
are, briefly stated, the relation which the Avestan language 
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sustains to the Indian and to the other Persian dialects, dif- 
ferences of religious customs and institutions from those 
which we know to have prevailed in the West (as, for in- 
stance, that the Avesta knows nothing of the Magi, the 
priestly caste in Media and in Persia proper), the indirect 
but important evidences derived from the general character 
of the texts, the views and conceptions which they repre- 
sent, the state of culture and mode of life which they indi- 
cate as belonging to the people among whom they originated, 
and, not least of all, the direct geographical notices which 
they contain. The two oldest records of the Indo-European 
family, then, were composed in countries which lie almost 
side by side, and at periods not very far removed from one 
another. It is no wonder that their languages exhibit so 
near a kindred that the one has been deciphered and read 
by the aid of the other, as we shall see to have been the 
case, when we take up again the history of the later Aves- 
tan studies. 

It is claimed by the ParsiS that the Avesta is the work 
of Zoroaster himself; with how little ground, will have 
been already sufficiently shown by what has been said re- 
specting the character and period of the different parts. No- 
where in the texts themselves is any such claim set up : 
they profess only to be a record of the revelations made to 
the prophet, and the doctrines promulgated by him. The 
P^is also assert that Zoroaster's writings originally com- 
posed twenty-one books, or Nosks, and covered the whole 
ground of religious and secular knowledge ; as the Egyp- 
tians claimed the same thing in behalf of their forty-two 
books of Thoth. Of these they say that one, the twentieth, 
has been preserved complete, being the Vendidad ; while of 
the others only fragments have come down to later times. 
But, considering the so evidently incomplete and fragmen- 
tary, as well as incongruous and compounded, character of 
the Vendidad, it seems altogether probable that this tradi- 
tion is not more valuable than the other, and that it in truth 
is nothing more than the expression of a consciousness on 
the part of the Parsis that they possess only a part of the 
scriptures which had once been theirs. Let us farther fol- 
low their traditions respecting the history of their sacred 
books. Strangely enough, all the native authorities agree 
in attributing the first great trial and persecution of the 
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Zoroastrian religion, the dispersion of its followers, and the 
destruction of its records, to Alexander the Great. The 
introduction of this personage at all into the Persian legend- 
ary history, which is silent respecting the time before and 
after him for centuries, is remarkable and difficult to explain. 
The fabulous account of the great conqueror's life and deeds, 
which, coming from a Grreek source, was translated with 
variations and additions into almost every Oriental lan- 
guage, and obtained universal diffusion and popularity 
throughout the East,* doubtless had much to do with it ; 
but whether this was the sole efficient cause, or whether, as 
is more probable, the story may have attached itself to some 
faint recollections of the hero, and of the changes which 
followed upon his conquests, cannot be discussed here. 
We can see, however, that it might be easy to connect 
with his appearance the decline of the ancient native re- 
ligion, and to convert the foreign subverter of the Persian 
empire into a persecutor of the Persian faith. There was, 
in truth, at and after his time, a grand falling off in the 
honor and reverence paid to this faith : if not oppressed 
and persecuted, it had lost the exclusive patronage and sup- 
port of government ; it had ceased to be the only acknowl- 
edged creed ; the foreign, or only half-Persianizecf, dynasties 
of the Parthians and the Grasco-Baktrians showed it no 
especial favor; Grecian influences, Judaism, Christianity, 
disputed with it the preferences of the people. With the 
overthrow of the Parthian rule, and the establishment of 
the Sassanian dynasty, began a new order of things. This 
was, in effect, a successful revolution of Persian national- 
ity against the dominion of foreign rulers and foreign ideas, 
and had as a natural consequence the re-establishment of 
the national religion on something like its ancient footing. 
The Persian traditions are so definite and concordant re- 
specting this great religious revival, and there are so many 
other corroborative evidences to the same effect, that its 
actuality cannot reasonably be questioned. During the long 
interval of neglect and oppression, say the traditions, the 
sacred books, even such as were saved from destruction by 
the tyrant Iskender (Alexander), had become lost, and the 
doctrines and rites of the Zoroastrian religion were nearly 

* See an article by President Woolsey in this Journal, vol. iv. p. 357, etc. 
VOL. V. 46 
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forgotten. King Ardeshir gathered from all parts of the 
land a great assembly of Mobeds, to the number, according 
to some, of forty thousand, and from their memory and 
recitation of the scriptures, so much of the latter as was 
not forgotten was again collected and committed to writing. 
This, too, is a notice which there is much reason for believ- 
ing to be in the main authentic. The whole state and con- 
dition of the collection, as it exists in our hands, indicates 
that its material must have passed through some process 
analogous to this. The incomplete and fragmentary charac- 
ter of the books that compose it, the frequent want of con- 
nection, or the evident interpolations of longer or shorter 
passages, the hopelessly corrupt state of portions of the 
text, the awkward style and entire grammatical incorrect- 
ness displayed by others, ail go to show that it must be in 
some measure an assemblage of fragments, combined with- 
out a full understanding of their meaning and connection. 
To this is to be added the evidence afforded by the alpha- 
betic character in which the texts are written,* The 
Avestan character is of Semitic origin, akin to the Syriac 
alphabets of the commencement of the Christian era, and 
closely resembling that used in the inscriptions and upon 
the coins of the earliest Sassanids, of which it seems a de- 
veloped form. It cannot, then, have been from the begin- 
ning the medium of preservation of the Zoroastrian scrip- 
tures ; the ,Avesta cannot have been written in it before the 
time of Christ, But it is a very difficult matter to suppose 
a deliberate change in the method of writing a text esteemed 
sacred, unless when peculiar circumstances require or strongly 
favor it; the character comes to partake of the sanctity 
of the matter written in it, and is almost as unalterable. 
It could hardly be, excepting when the body of scripture 
was assembled "and cast into a new form, that it should be 
transcribed in a character before unused. The Sassanian 
reconstruction of the Zoroastrian canon, and its committal to 
writing in an alphabet of that period, must probably have 
taken place together. 

It may now be inquired in what relation the text of the 
Avesta, as it lies before us, stands to this original Sassanian 

* Prof, Roth, of Tiibiiigen, has discussed these points in a thorough and in- 
structive manner, in tlie AUg, Monatsscbrift (Braunschweig) for March, 1853. 
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compilation^ Our oldest existing manuscripts date from the 
early part of the fourteenth century, or not less than a 
thousand years later than the compilation^ and most of them 
are considerably more modem. Whatever their age, they 
all come also from the same region, from eastern Persiaj 
namely, the country of Yezd and Kerman; the PSrsis in 
India lost, as before noticed, at the time of the Mohammedan 
conquest, most or all of the sacred books which they had 
first brought with them, and Were obliged to supply them» 
selves anew from that region, the only one where any relic 
of the ancient religion still survived in Iran. And they all 
offer the same text ; there are, indeed, very considerable va' 
rieties of reading among them as regards the orthography 
and division of the words, so that not unfreqUently different 
grammatical forms and different combinations seem to show 
themselves ; yet, sentence by sentence, and page by page, 
they are found to agree in presenting the same matter in the 
same order ; their disagreements are to be charged to the 
ignorance and carelessness of the copyists ; they all repre* 
sent a single original. And this original Westergaard* 
supposes to have been the eastern Persian copy of the Sas* 
sanian canon ; assuming that but few copies of it Avere at 
first made, and that a single one became the source of sup' 
ply to a whole district. These are points upon which far^ 
ther investigation will doubtless throw a clearer light ; but 
it may be regarded as upon the whole highly probable that 
we have in our hands neatly or quite all the 2/oroastrian 
scriptures which were found recoverable at the time when 
their recovery was attempted, aud that we may hope to re- 
store, at least approximately, the original text as then con- 
structed. 

Tlie Avesta, as it has thus been described, does not con' 
stitute the whole sacred literature of the Pfirsls. It is ac 
companied by other matter, chiefly translations and explica* 
tions of its text, of later date, and in other tongues. We 
have, first, a version of a considerable portion of it in a lan^ 
gTiage called Pehkvi or HuzVdresh. It occurs in the manu" 
scripts intermingled with the original text, and following it 
Sentence by sentence. To this version, now, belongs of 



* Preface to his Zemlatesta, p. 21i 
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right the name Zerad;* the word properly denotes, not the 
language in -which the Avesta is written, but the translation 
of the Avesta into another language ; its etymology is not 
perfectly clear, but it seems, according to the most plausible 
interpretation, to signify a work made for the common, pop- 
ular advantage, a reduction of a difiicult original to a more 
readily and generally intelligible form. Not the whole 
Avesta is thus accompanied by its Zend : portions of the 
text, as some of the Yeshts, were perhaps never translated, 
and of the Yayna the translation has become lost. The 
language and period of the Zend will be considered a little 
farther on. Mingled, again, with the Pehlevi version, as in- 
terpretations of, or glosses upon it, are found passages which 
are styled Pd-Zetid, as standing " at the foot of the Zend." 
The dialect in which they are composed is called, for con- 
venience's sake, the Pdrst ; it is an older form of the modern 
Persian language, not widely different from the latter, nor 
far removed from its oldest monuments in point of time. 
The PSrsi is chiefly known through Spiegel's grammarf of 
the dialect, which contains also specimens of texts composed 
in it. The glosses above alluded to are not quite its only 
records ; parts of the Avesta of some extent are translated 
into it, and a few portions of what is accounted as sacred 
scripture, such as the Patets, and some of the Aferins, are 
found in Parsl alone ; as also the Minohhired, a little theo- 
logical treatise, in the form of a colloquy between Heavenly 
Wisdom and 'The Sage. No certain results have yet been 
arrived at respecting the time and place of this purely Per- 
sian dialect, but it is regarded with much probability as 
having been in use after the downfall of the Sassanian mon- 
archy, among the yet remaining followers of the ancient 
faith in the eastern and central portions of Iran. It has no 
peculiar written character, but is written indifferently in 
that of the Avesta or in the Arabic. 

To return now to the Zend, or version of the Avesta in 
Pehlevi. Eespecting this peculiar and difficult dialect there 
has been much discussion and difference of opinion ; nor 
are its character and period even yet fully established. The 
views which have of late been generally held with regard 



* See Spiegel, Parsi Grammar, introduction. 

f Grammatik der Parsispraehe, nebst Sprachproben. Leipzig : 1851. 
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to it are those brought forward bj Spiegel, the scholar who 
had given most attention to the subject.* According to 
him, the Pehlevl of the Pfirsi sacred books was identical 
with the Pehlevl of the early Sassanian monarchs, found on 
their coins and in their inscriptions, and was accordingly to 
be regarded as the language of the Persian court at that pe- 
riod, the vernacular into which the sacred texts were at the 
time of their collection and arrangement translated, in order 
to a better and more extended knowledge of them. It bore 
a composite character, its basis being Persian, and that of a 
stamp not greatly differing from the form of the language 
still current, while a large share of its stock of words was 
Semitic, resembling most nearly the Aramaic of the period. 
Its proper home would then be the western frontier of the 
empire, where Iranian and Semitic nations and languages 
bordered upon one another. But it was not in the strictest 
sense a spoken dialect ; it was rather a learned or book-lan- 
guage, into which Aramaic words were adopted at the pleas- 
ure of the writer, somewhat as Arabic words into the mod- 
ern Persian. These views, however, seetn at present to be 
likely to undergo considerable modification. Westergaard 
maintainsf that the Pehlevl of the early Sassanids and that 
of the Zend are two entirely distinct languages ; that the 
former is a true Semitic dialect, while the latter is pure Per- 
sian, and, in fact, identical with the Parsl, from which it 
differs only in the mode of writing. The character in which 
it is written is a peculiar one, nearly akia, indeed, to that 
made use of for the Avesta itself, but much less complete, 
expressing in several instances different sounds by the same 
letter. And the difficulty of making out the true form of 
the text is due not only to these ambiguities, but also to 
" the great number of arbitrary signs or ideographs for pro- 
nouns, prepositions, and particles, which have the appear- 
ance of real words ;" and to " the adoption of Semitic words 
strangely marked by peculiar signs, which pertain to the 

* See ah article by him in Hofer's Zeitschfift, vol. i, and his translation of 
the Vendidad, second Excurs. 

f This opinion was first hinted at in the preface to his edition of the Bun- 
dehesh (1851), and is more fully stated in his introduction to the Zendavesta, 
p. 19, etc. Dr. Haug (Ueber die Pehlevi-Sprache und den Bundehesh. Got- 
tingen: 1854) had followed him in recognizing the difference of the two lan- 
guages called Pehlevi. 
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Writing, and do not enter into the laognage." If, tlien, these 
signs are properly understood and translated, the Pehlevl 
becomes simple PSrsi, the Zend passage becomes a PS- 
Zend. The . disguising of the translation in this strange 
garb, which causes its language to assume a foreign appear- 
ance, Westergaard conceives to have been a priestly device 
for confining the knowledge of it to a few, and giving those 
few an added importance in the eyes of their brethren. If 
this new estimate of the character of the Pehlevi dialect 
shall be established as the true one, it will change not a little 
the views which have been held respecting the date and 
value of the Zend, or Pehlevi translation of the Avesta, as 
well as respecting other points bearing upon the history and 
interpretation of the Avesta itself. The Zend, however, 
whatever its age, has been the medium through which the 
later Persians have kept up their knowledge of their ancient 
sacred scriptures, and the source from which the other and 
still later translations have been drawn. When fully un- 
derstood and correctly interpreted, . it cannot but prove of 
considerable value to us, partly as aiding in the comprehen- 
sion of the Avestan, partly as furnishing a check upon later 
interpolations or mutilations, and otherwise contributing to 
the restoration of the original form of the text, partly as 
illustrating the condition of Persian doctrine and learning 
at the time of its origination. Besides the Zend, and a few 
fragments of which the originals in the older Avestan dia- 
lect are perhaps lost, the only work known to exist in the 
Pehlevi language, or to be preserved as written only in 
the Pehlevi method, is the Bundehesh, a cosmogonical and 
religio-philosophical work of a late period ; in part at least, 
later than even the Mohammedan conquest of Persia : it, 
too, is claimed by the Parsts, but doubtless without founda- 
tion, to have had an original in the Avestan language.* 
We hear of Pehlevi works as made use of by Firdusi in 
compiling the materials for his gi'eat historical poem, but 
none of them have been preserved to modern times. 

It remains farther only to mention the translations of the 
Avesta made in India itself, and into Indian languages. A 
Sanskrit version of the Yagna, or rather of its Zend, was 

* WeBtei-itamd has p'lblished (Ccipcnh.agfn : 1851) a lithoijinpliP'J fn<--similc 
of a manuscript of it, the oldest known. 
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made, about four centuries ago, by two Pia'si priests, Nerio- 
sengh and Ormuzdiar. A similar worlc was commenced 
upon tlife Vendidad, but carried only to the end of the sixth 
Fargard ; and even the portion completed appears to have 
become lost ; certainly it has never reached Europe. Some 
of the smaller pieces and fragments also exist in San- 
skrit translations, but no other of the more important con- 
stituent parts of the text, as Vispered, Nyayish, or the 
Yeshts. Of late years, more than one edition of the Avesta 
has been published by the Parsis in India themselves, ac- 
companied with versions in their present vernacular, the 
Guzerati ; they have for us, of course, only a very inferior 
interest. 

Having thus taken a general view of tbe history and 
present condition of the Zoroastrian scriptures, we will re- 
turn to trace farther the course of European studies upon 
them. As already remarked, more than fifty years elapsed 
after the publication of Anquetil's book before anotjjer hand 
was laid earnestly and effectively to the work. In the in- 
terval, the controversy as to the genuineness of the writings 
in question had been settled wholly in their favor, at least 
upon the continent; in England it would seem as if some 
remnant of the old factious disbelief had endured down 
even to the present time. The few voices which had been 
raised in France and Germany on the side of Anquetil's op- 
ponents had been overborne and silenced; and archasolo- 
gists and historians were busy with reconstructing the fabric 
of Persian antiquity from the new materials thus furnished. 
All parties, on whatsoever points they might have disagreed, 
bad united in assuniing the correctness and reliability of 
Anquetil's translation, nor had any one suggested the possi- 
bility tliat either he himself or his instructors might have 
misapprehended and misinterpreted the' meaning of the sa- 
cred texts. The time was commg, however, when this was to 
be made a subject of inquiry, and to be thoroughly and com- 
petently tested. When the Sanskrit began to become known 
to western scholars, the remarkable resemblance to it of the 
Avestan language could not fail to be at once remarked : 
this was urged by some as a new and convincing proof that 
the alleged Persian scriptures had originated, or been con- 
cocted, on Indian ground : others, however, beheld the mat- 
ter in its true relations, and hailed with joy the prospect of 
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being able by means of the Indian language to arrive at a 
more sure and satisfactory knowledge of the ancient Persian 
records. It was in the years 1826-1830 that the new move- 
ment began to show itself with effect. In 1826 the cele- 
brated Danish scholar, Eask, published a little treatise On 
the Age and Genuineness of the Zend language and the 
Zend-Avesta, &c. He was a Sanskrit scholar, and a gene- 
ral linguistic investigator of rare talents and acquirements : 
he had travelled in Persia and India, and had brought home 
to Copenhagen a valuable collection of Avestan manuscripts. 
His essay was far in advance of anything that had yet ap- 
peared, for establishing the character and value of the Aves- 
ta, and the relations of its language : it included also a very 
greatly improved analysis and determination, absolute and 
comparative, of the alphabet of the latter. The same year, 
Olshausen, a professor in the University of Kiel, was sent 
by the Danish government to Paris to examine and collate 
the Avestan manuscripts lying there ; and, upon his return, 
the publication of a critical edition of the Vendidad was 
commenced by him. Its first part, containing four Fargards, 
appeared in 1829,* a lithographed text, with full critical ap- 
paratus ; but nearly the whole edition was soon after des- 
troyed by fire, anil the prosecution of the undertaking was 
abandoned. Olshausen's material has since passed into the 
hands of Spiegel. In 1829 appeared also, in the Journal 
Asiatique (Paris), the first contribution to the study of the 
Avesta from a scholar who was destined to do more than 
any or than all others to place that study upon its true and 
abiding foundation ; to whose investigations the progress of 
Avestan science was to be linked for many years to come. 
This was Eugene Burnouf. He was Professor of Sanskrit 
in the College de France, and already known as a zealous 
cultivator of the knowledge of the Orient, to which he had, 
in conjunction with Lassen, contributed in 1826 the well 
known Essai sur le Pali. His attention became very nat- 
urally at that period directed toward the Zoroastrian texts, 
and a slight examination and comparison of them with the 
translation of Anquetil, led him at once to important results 
with reference to the character of the latter. He found it 



» Vendidad, Zend-Avestae pars XX, adhuc superstes, etc. Hamburg: 1829. 
4to. 
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highly inaccurate, and so full of errors as to be hardly reli- 
able even as a general representation of the meaning of its 
original. Among the manuscripts brought home by An- 
quetil, however, he found another translation, intelligible to 
him, which was plainly much more faithful than that of the 
French scholar : this was the Sanskrit version of the Ya^na 
by Neriosengh, mentioned above. He was forced, then, to 
conclude that, during the three centuries which had elapsed 
between Neriosengh and Anquetilj the Pfirsis must have 
lost in a great degree the knowledge of their own sacred 
writings. But it may be remarked here that Spiegel has 
since endeavored to show* that Anquetil's inaccuracy was 
due not entirely to the ignorance of his Parsi instructors, 
but in part also to his own faulty method of communicating 
with and interrogating them; inasmuch as he seemed to 
have obtained from them hardly more than an interpretation 
of the separate words of the text, which he then himself, 
with more or less success, converted into a connected trans- 
lation. Accordingly, Burnouf could not do otherwise than 
lay Anquetil aside, and commence rather with the help of 
Neriosengh the task of investigating the Yagna anew, to 
discover its true meaning. But he by no means made him- 
self a slavish follower of his Indian authority. The San- 
skrit grammar and lexicon were a scarcely less direct, and 
in many important respects a more reliable, guide to the 
knowledge of the Avestan language, than the translation 
itself: and Burnouf 's familiarity with the former, rare for 
that period, furnished the true medium of scientific investi- 
gation to a mind that was admirably qualified to perceive 
and make use of its advantages. He anticipated, in a man- 
ner, the science of comparative philology, just then coming 
into being, created his own method, and commenced his in- 
vestigations with a degree of learning, acuteness, and suc- 
cess, that from the first attracted general attention and ac- 
knowledgement. The main features of the Avestan gram- 
mar, the phonetic value of the characters, the systems of 
verbal and nominal inflection, the modes of construction, 
were readily established from the analogy of the Indian 
tongue; and the Sanskrit lexicon, the roots of the Vedic 
and classic dialects, with the aid, in a less degree, of all the 

* See Zeitsch. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gesellsch., i. 243. 
VOL. V. 47 
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other kindred languages, ancient and modern, furnished a 
clue to the meaning of words. In this way it was possible 
to test the correctness of the Pars! interpretation, amend its 
errors, and arrive at an understanding of the texts more 
accurate by far than their native possessors could boast. 
The chief record of Burnouf 's labors is his Commentaire 
sur le Ya5na, Tome I, published in Paris in 1833. This 
contains, in the form of a commentary upon a portion of 
text, a collection of very extensive and detailed researches 
into the language and matter of these writings, and the 
proper method of their interpretation. It was upon such a 
scale, however, that the whole large quarto volume, of 800 
pages, contained the exposition only of the first of the sev- 
enty-two little chapters, or Has, of the Ya5na : such a work 
evidently could never be carried on to a completion, and 
in fact even no continuation of it ever appeared. In the 
Journal Asiatique of 1840-46,* Burnouf did indeed take 
up and treat, in a similar manner, but with less detail, the 
ninth chapter of the same text, yet, before it was quite fin- 
ished, his attention was so drawn off by other subjects that 
he seems to have laid the study of the Avesta entirely aside, 
and even had his life been longer spared, it is not probable 
that he would have made farther contributions of import- 
ance to it : at any rate, the task of elaborating and publish- 
ing a critical text and interpretation of the whole Avesta 
would never have been accomplished by him : even before 
his lamented death, which took place in 1852, this had 
passed out of his hands into those of others. It was hoped 
that he might have left behind him material of value, but 
nothing was found among his papers in such a state as 
should render its publication advisable. We have omitted 
to mention in its chronological order the publication, in 
1829-43, under his superintendence and by his care, of a 
lithographed fac-simile of the finest of Anquetil's manu- 
scripts, containing the Vendidad-Sade. This, although a 
costly work, and famishing, of course, a very incorrect text, 
aided materially to render these writings more generally 
accessible, and to furnish to other scholars the means of 
critically examining, or of adding to, the results arrived at 

* Published also separately, mih the title Etudes sur la Langue et sur 
les Textes Zends. 
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by Burnouf himself. Of such facilities the German schol- 
ars, in particular, had not failed to avail themselves. So 
Bopp, during the whole course of Burnouf's labors, had 
been pursuing independent investigations, especially into 
the grammatical forms of the Avestan language, the results 
of which were made public in his Comparative Grammar of 
the Indo-European Languages. Lassen, Benfey, Holtzmann, 
and others, had made from time to time contributions of 
value to the knowledge of the Avesta ; Eoth had, in more 
than one striking article, illustrated various points in the 
ancient Iranian religious or traditionary history, Brock- 
haus, in 1850, famished an exceedingly practical and useful 
aid to the general study, in the form of a transcription into 
Latin characters of the text of Burnouf 's Vendidad-Sade, 
with the various readings of an edition which the Parsls 
themselves had put forth in Bombay (1832 ?), a complete 
Index Verborum, and a glossary, containing a summary of 
the explanations of words and forms which had up to that 
time been given by various scholars. 

During the past few years, however, two scholars of emi- 
nence have been separately engaged in the preparation of crit- 
ical editions of the whole Zoroastrian scriptures. One of 
these is Westergaard, a Dane, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Copenhagen, well known to all Sanskrit 
scholars by his valuable Eadices Linguas Sanscritse. He 
inherited, in a manner, the task which Eask and Olshausen 
had undertaken, but had failed to accomplish. He had at 
his command, as the materials of his proposed work, the 
manuscripts brought home to Europe by Eask, Anquetil, and 
others, and deposited in the libraries of Copenhagen, Paris, 
London, and Oxford, as well as some which he had himself 
collected in the course of a journey through Persia and India, 
undertaken partly for the purpose, and executed under the 
patronage of the Danish government, in the years 1842^3. 
The plan was a very comprehensive one. His first volume 
was intended to include all the texts in the true Avestan 
language (commonly called Zend) which compose the sacred 
canon, together with critical notes and various readings. The 
second was to comprise a complete vocabulary, and a gram- 
mar, which latter should include, also, a comparison of the 
Avestan with the other Iranian dialects, a history of all the 
Iranian tongues, a comparison of them with the other Indo- 
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European languages, and an exhibition of their present con- 
dition and distribution. The third and concluding volume 
would then present a translation of all the Avestan texts, 
with notes on its deviations from the native interpretations 
as expressed in the Pehlevi and Sanskrit translations ; and 
farthermore, a view of the civil and religious institutions of 
the people among whom the Avesta originated, and a com- 
plete history of the nations of Iran, down to the time of the 
destruction of Iranian nationality by the Mohammedans. 
The whole, though published in Copenhagen, was to be in 
the English language, which the author is able to use cor- 
rectly and intelligibly, although not with elegance. The full 
realization of this magnificent plan, which includes not only 
a complete and critical presentation of the new material for 
the study of Persian antiquity, with all the aids that can be 
furnished to those wishing to make use of it, but also the 
reconstruction, by its help, of the whole fabric of Persian 
philology, archaeology, and history, must be, of course, the 
result of years of patient and devoted labor ; nor is it to be 
supposed that the execution of such a work in a manner 
entirely satisfactory lies within the power of a single scholar, 
or perhaps of a single generation of scholars. What is pos- 
sible to the learning and ingenuity of one man, the Danish 
editor will doubtless accomplish. He has but recently made 
himself known as an investigator in this field of study, but 
the ability which he has shown in others justifies high 
expectations, and the learned world is looking forward with 
great interest to the completion of his undertaking. His 
first volume, containing the Avestan text, with critical notes, 
has already appeared ; its publication was begun in 1852 and 
finished in 1854.* In a full and interesting preface, prefixed 
to the volume, he explains what he has undertaken to accom- 
plish in it. He describes the material which he has made 
use of, tracing out, so far as is possible, the history and mutual 
relations of the different manuscripts. He then proceeds to 
an examination of the history of the texts themselves, their 
collection in their present form, and their preservation, arriv- 
ing at the general conclusions which have been already stated 
above. It has been his endeavor, then, to restore the Sas- 

* Zendavesta, or the Religious Books of the Zoroastrians, edited and trans- 
lated, with a dictionary, grammar, &c., by N. L. Westergaard. Vol. L The 
ZendTexta. Copenhagen: 1862-54. 4to, pp. 26 and 486. 
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sanian original of the existing manuscripts, a task simple 
and easy in its main features, but exceedingly difficult and 
perplexing in its details. He has made the oldest manu- 
scripts in every case his main authorities, but has not hesi- 
tated to deviate from them when later ones have seemed to 
present, were it only by accident, a preferable reading; 
and he has even ventured upon emendations of his own, 
when there was an utter disagreement of authorities, eviden- 
cing a corrupt text, or when the analogy of parallel passages, 
or the plain requirements of the sense, seemed to authorize 
them. In the foot-notes to each page he has given a selec- 
tion only from the various readings offered by the different 
manuscripts, such, namely, as appeared to him to have any 
value, leaving out innumerable errors of transcription, and 
slight and unimportant variations from the text he has 
adopted. In this way he has unquestionably rid his work of 
a great body of worthless and cumbersome matter, but, on 
the other hand, he may, in not a few instances, have excluded 
a true reading, or what might have suggested such. It is, 
in the present state of our knowledge of the Avestan language, 
a matter of some risk to allow one's self the liberty of making 
a sparing selection of various readings : it is difficult to say 
what valuable hint may not now and then be hidden in a 
reading apparently worthless ; and then, farther, considering 
the unsettled condition of Avestan orthography, differences 
which would otherwise be insignificant may assume often 
a certain importance. It is the opinion of Roth,* and deserves 
the careful consideration of laborers in this field, that the 
new dress into which the Avesta was re- written at the time 
of its last compilation was not altogether suited to it, and 
that the rules of transcription were not in all points defi- 
nitely established, or consistently followed, by the compilers, 
so that the orthographical confusion of the texts is at least in 
part original, and the true phonetic form of the language is 
yet to be restored ; in accomplishing which, the metrical 
portions of the Ya5na will render essential service. The 
scantiness of the critical apparatus given by Westergaard 
may accordingly prove to be the weak point of his edition 
of the Avestan texts ; it would not, perhaps, be easy to find 
other matter in his work open to criticism. The form and 

*See hia essay in the AUg. Monatsschrift, quoted above. 
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arrangement of the volume is very convenient and practical ; 
the character made use o^ indeed, is ungraceful, ill sustaining 
comparison with that employed by Bumouf and Spiegel ; but 
the divisions of the text are distinctly marked, to facilitate 
reference, and all notes are given on the same page with the 
text to which they refer. Of the time when the appearance 
of the remaining volumes of the work may be looked for, 
we have no notice, but can only hope that it will be as soon 
as is consistent with their thorough and careful preparation. 
The community of scholars, already thankful for the com- 
plete critical text of the Avesta so long waited for, will hail 
with added joy and gratitude the lexicon and grammar 
which shall render its contents accessible to other than the 
few to whom they have hitherto been confined. 

The other editor is Friedrich Spiegel, Professor in the Er- 
langen University, in Bavaria. The numerous references 
already made in this paper to his various works will have 
indicated the prominent position which he occupies in the 
history of the later investigations into Iranian antiquity as 
connected with the Avesta. For some years, in fact, the 
most important contributions made to the general knowledge 
of the subject proceeded from him, in the form of essays 
communicated to the best-known German periodicals, or, in 
one or two cases, of independent works of some extent. All 
these were, however, to be regarded as preparatory studies 
for the great work of the complete publication and interpre- 
tation of the Avesta, which their author was known to have 
in hand. His plan included the same texts, of course, as are 
presented in Westergaard's edition, and the manuscript mate- 
rial at his command was nearly the same as that made use 
of by the other editor. With the Avesta was to be given 
also its Zend, or Pehlevl interpretation, and, as a separate 
work, but accompanying as nearly as possible each portion 
of the published texts, a translation of them into German, 
together with explanatory notes, and essOTS upon special 
points of interest in Iranian archasology. The first volume, 
containing the Yendidad, has been already for some time 
before the world, in both forms, text and translation.* The 

* Avesta, die heiligen Schriften der Parsen. Zum crsten Male im Grund- 
texte sammt der Huzvaresch-iibersetzung herausgegeben tod Dr. Fr. Spiegel. 
I. Band: der Vendidad. Wien: 1853. 8to, pp. 28, 323, and 236 : and 

Avesta, die ._ etc. Aus dem Grundtexte iibersetzt, mit steter Kiicksicht auf 
die Tradition, von Dr. Fr. Spiegel. Erster Band: der Vendidad. Leipzig: 1852. 
8vo, pp. viii, 29S. 
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general critical principles upon which Spiegel's text is con- 
structed are much the same as those followed by Wester- 
gaard ; he aims to give the best readings which are supported 
by manuscript authority, venturing to alter and amend only 
in cases where the error and its correction are alike palpable 
and unquestionable. He does not claim, of course, to have 
succeeded always in selecting the reading which will finally 
be found preferable to the rest, but he furnishes, in the crit- 
ical apparatus given along with the text, full material for 
testing and correcting the latter. For the Pehlevi version 
no critical apparatus is given, although the text of it is in 
part founded upon two manuscripts presenting quite differ- 
ent readings, and although the very defective state of our 
knowledge of the language, or mode of writing, would seem 
to render such an aid to our study of it highly desirable, or 
almost indispensable. Spiegel's edition is very handsomely 
printed, at the Imperial Office in Vienna, but in one respect 
is decidedly inferior to the less elegant Copenhagen work : 
while the latter is evidently arranged with a view to aiding 
as much as possible the practical study of its contents, the 
other seems rather intended to look as Oriental as may be, 
and lacks, accordingly, all page-headings and numbered divi- 
sions of the text, so as to render it next to impossible to find 
a passage sought for, or to verify a citation. 

No continuation of Spiegel's work has appeared since 1853, 
nor is any known to have been announced ;* it seems not 
unlikely, therefore, that he has given up the design of pub- 
lishing farther portions of the text, as being already fully- 
brought before the public in the edition of Westergaard. 
The latter has, moreover, extended his original plan so as to 
include the publication, in a separate volume, of the Zend, 
or Pehlevi version of the Avesta, excepting that part of it 
already made public by Spiegel, and of Neriosengh's San- 
skrit translation. 

The translation of the Vendidad by its German editor 
appeared even before the completion of the text itself, namely 
in 1852. It is preceded by an introduction, in which are 
given at some length the translator's views respecting the 

* Since the above was written, I have been informed, by a private letter 
from Germany, that a second volume of Spiegel's Avesta, in text and transla- 
tion, is going through the press. The letter speaks also of a new Huzviresh 
grammar, by the same author, which has not yet come to hand in America. 
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early history of Persian culture and religion, as also respect- 
ing the history of the Zoroastrian writings, and their introduc- 
tion to the knowledge of the West. It is farther followed 
by three essays (Eaxursen), treating, respectively, of the influ- 
ence of the Semitic religions upon the ancient Persian reli- 
gion, of the age of the HuzvSresh or Pehlevi language, and 
of the composition of the Vendidad ; while each chapter of 
the translation is prefaced by a more or less extended expli- 
cation of its contents and their significance. But this trans- 
lation itself, although undoubtedly a great improvement 
upon that of Anquetil, cannot be regarded as an entirely 
successful work, nor can implicit confidence be placed in it 
as an accurate version of its original. Indeed, to furnish a 
satisfactory interpretation of the Avesta is obviously a task 
of far greater difficulty than to prepare a first edition of its 
texts. For the latter, all accessible materials had been 
assembled : it was not to be hoped that any manuscripts of 
value still remained to be discovered in the Orient, still less 
that additions would be made to the sum of the Avritings 
already known. Western scholarship had only to assume 
this material as it was, and to construct from it, as a basis 
for farther study, the best text which its condition allowed. 
But this is, after all, only a first step in the process of inves- 
tigation ; the criticism which has hitherto attempted only to 
restore the original of the existing manuscripts, has now 
before it the harder task of bringing out the internal char- 
acter and relations of the text, of separating what has been 
wrongly combined and re-combining what has been wrongly 
separated, of detecting interpolations and discovering lacunae, 
of recognizing corrupted passages, and either amending them 
into intelligibility, or condemning them as hopeless ; of analy- 
zing the whole, in short, into its component elements, and 
determining their source and value. And all this for a work 
of which the language has been for two thousand years 
extinct, and is to be restored to knowledge almost solely by 
the indirect means of a comparison with kindred and more 
intelligible dialects. It is somewhat as if the English had 
been long a dead language, and it were required to restore 
Milton's Paradise Lost, its only remaining record, from a few 
inaccurate, fragmentary, and confused manuscripts, by the 
aid of German and Swedish. Such an undertaking requires 
for its execution a long term of years, and the concurrent 
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labor of many students, nor can we hope to see it ever more 
than approximately accomplished. Now the work of pre- 
senting to a wider circle of inquirers and investigators a tho- 
roughly reliable interpretation of the Iranian scriptures 
must, in the main, keep pace with this critical treatment of 
their text ; and all results founded upon a present translation 
of them must be received with some degree of caution. 
There was a time when Anquetil's version was implicitly 
accepted as an authority ; now that its utter unreliability is 
clearly proved, there is nothing to take its place in the gen- 
eral estimation. Spiegel would not himself claim, in behalf 
of his translation of the Vendidad, anything more than an 
approximate correctness. But there are special reasons why 
his work is less satisfactory than such a work might have 
been expected to be made even now. He has constituted 
himself the particular advocate and patron of the native tra- 
ditional interpretation, giving it an undue prominence among 
the aids to the comprehension of its original ; he has seemed 
to make it his first principle to be true to the tradition, as he 
understands it, and only his second to be true to the text. 
But all experience has shown, with regard to these so-called 
traditional interpretations, that they are unsafe guides, inac- 
curate and uncritical, accustomed to foist in upon their texts 
the conceptions and dogmas of a later period. Nor is there 
anything in the character of the Zend which should make it 
an exception to the general rule ; it has, rather, its own 
especial deficiencies and difficulties, as being composed in an 
obscure, and hitherto only partially understood dialect. If 
Spiegel has, as Westergaard maintains, essentially misappre- 
hended the character of the Pehlevi, regarding as a peculiar 
and much more ancient language what is, in fact, only simple 
Parsi, disguised by a strange and artificial orthography, then 
it is clear that his translation of the Avesta, made chiefly 
through the Zend, cannot be otherwise than a very imper- 
fect work, however much we may have to be grateful to him 
for his contribution toward the accomplishment of a task 
beset with so many and so great difficulties. When an 
accurate version of the Zoroastrian scriptures is at length of- 
fered to the world, it will owe not a little to the labors of 
Friedrich Spiegel. 

We have thus reviewed the history of the Avesta, and of 
the labors which have been devoted to its preservation and 
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interpretation, both in the East and in the West, from its 
origin down to the present time. It may now be inquired 
what advantages we are to derive from our possession of it'; 
how it is to us a valuable recovery from among the lost 
treasures of ancient literature. Such questions were once 
asked in a disparaging and contemptuous spirit ; Anquetil 
was derided by some of his contemporaries for having suf- 
fered a farrago of nonsense and puerilities to be palmed off 
upon him by his PSrsl teachers as the works of the sage 
Zoroaster ; for having wasted his zeal and efforts in acquiring 
for Europe a worthless text, which had no claim upon our 
regard or study. And it is true that if the object sought to 
be attained by bringing the Avesta to the West had been 
the acquisition for the latter of new treasures of profound 
wisdom, elevated religious sentiment, and inspired and inspir- 
ing poetry, then the undertaking could not be regarded as 
crowned with success. Much of the reproach of inflated 
emptiness brought against the work as interpreted by Anque- 
til belonged, it is true, only to his interpretation of it, yet 
the minute details of a trivial ceremonial, and the monoto- 
nous repetitions of formulas of praise and homage, of which 
it is actually, to a considerable extent, made up, as well as 
its depiction of conceptions and customs absurd or offen- 
sive, were not calculated to attract by virtue of their own 
intrinsic interest. Such, however, is not the point of view 
from which the value of a recovery like this will now be 
judged ; such are not the aims and expectations with which 
we study the records of primeval thought and culture ; we 
do not go to them to learn religion, or philosophy, or sci- 
ence, nor to have our hearts touched and swayed by the 
surpassing power of poetic thoughts and fancies ; we go to 
read the early history of the human race, to trace out the 
efforts of man to comprehend, and make himself master of, his 
circumstances ; to obtain light respecting the origin of ideas 
and institutions ; to derive information as to the relationship, 
and intercourse, and mutual influence of ancient nations. It 
would enter into no cultivated mind now to question the 
high worth of writings of undoubted authenticity coming 
down from a remote antiquity, because they were found to 
be deficient in literary merit, when judged by modern 
standards ; or because in the character of the mind they por- 
trayed, and the conditions reflected in them, there was much 
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to lament and disapprove. An increased value, of course, 
is conferred upon any literary remains by superiority of 
absolute merit, when considered simply as works of the 
human mind, without reference to the place or period of their 
production ; and again, if they be regarded in the light of 
historical documents, it is plain that the higher their char- 
acter, the higher was the intellectual and moral development 
of the nation which originated them, and the more important 
will be the illustration of its history, and the more valuable 
the instruction to be derived therefrom. But yet the story 
of the human mind is hardly less full of interest in its weak- 
nesses, imperfections, and errors, than in its successes and 
proudest triumphs, and lessons almost as noteworthy are to 
be learned in the one case as in the other. The sum of 
interest attaching to the history of an ancient people will 
depend, not solely upon the degree of culture, or the extent of 
empire, to which that people may have attained, but also 
upon its position, connections, and influence, and upon the 
ability of its records to throw light upon the condition and 
fates of other peoples in whom we also feel a high interest. 

Let us take, then, briefly, such a view of Persian nation- 
ality and culture, in their history and relations, as will 
enable us to appreciate the value of the new illustration of 
them which is furnished by the Avesta. 

In the first place, the Iranian people is of our own kindred, 
a branch of the great Indo-European family, to which we, 
along with all the most highly civilized races of the present 
age, belong. Its history, accordingly, constitutes a part of 
the history of this most important division of the human 
race. From the separate contributions of each member is to 
be made up the general story of the family ; and the complete- 
ness of this, and therefore the full understanding of each 
part of it, requires that the fates of no people of Indo-Euro- 
pean origin should fail to be rehearsed in it. The Indo- 
European nations are a band of brothers, descended from 
one ancestor ; they had all a common starting point, and, for 
a time, a common history, widely scattered as they now are 
over the face of the earth ; they had common beliefs and 
institutions, and a common language, different as they seem 
to be in all these respects to one who regards only their 
present condition ; there is a family likeness among them, 
distinguishing them from all other nations, much as thousands 
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of years have done to efface it. We have, then, before us 
for a task the investigation of the history of this family 
as a family ; we have not only to follow up, so far as their 
records will allow, the story of each separate member ; we 
have to strive to penetrate beyond this into the darkness 
of the ante-historic period, to discover the place where they 
dwell together, the conditions which were common to them 
all, the epoch of their dispersion, the wanderings and adven- 
tures of each on its way to the possession of the seat in 
which we finally find it established. As the materials of the 
investigation, we have the languages of the various nations, 
and such information as we can glean respecting the begin- 
nings of their histgry. And, of course, the farther back we 
can in any instance penetrate, the nearer will be our approach 
to the primitive time, the more direct the light which will 
be thrown upon the common antiquity of the family. This 
shows us how we have to estimate the value of the ancient Per- 
sian history. Persia is, in a certain sense, the elder brother of 
the family, and deserving of especial honor fi-om the rest, 
since it was the first to assume that importance in the eyes 
of the world which the family has ever since maintained, 
and promises henceforth always to maintain ; the prominence 
of the Indo-European races, as actors in the great drama of 
universal history, commences with the era of Persian empire. 
And the Persian language, and the Persian institutions, as 
represented to us by the Avesta, lead us back nearer to the 
primitive period than do those of any other nation, with the 
exception only of the Indian. It is especially, however, 
as an auxiliary to India, that Persia offers contributions of 
value to general Indo-European history. It is now becoming 
familiarly known how much the latter depends for its illus- 
tration upon Indian archasology ; how that the antiquity and 
wonderful conservation of the language of India, the San- 
skrit, the original simplicity of its earliest recorded customs, 
and the primitiveness of its myths and traditions, render 
them more direct illustrations than any other information 
we possess, of the state and condition of the family prior to 
its dispersion. But the relation between Persia and India 
is so intimate that each essentially aids in the comprehension 
of the other ; the Veda and Avesta, those two most vene- 
rable documents of Indo-European history, illuminate each 
other's pages, and, taken together, lay before our eyes a view 
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of the condition of that primitive epoch when the Indian 
and Persian peoples were still dwelling together, one nation 
in language, institutions and territory ; an epoch a thousand 
years more remote in the annals of the family than is 
reached even by Greek tradition. 

Iran itself, apart from the genealogical relations of its 
people, is of consequence enough to render the fullest illus- 
tration of its history a thing greatly to be desired. From 
the earliest commencement of recorded history down to the 
present time, it has been eminent among the nations of the 
earth. The extent of Persian empire in its period of highest 
glory is hardly surpassed by that which Eoman dominion 
attained centuries later. Its overthrow by the Macedonian 
conqueror was but a momentary fall ; we might almost say, 
only the overthrow of a corrupt royalty and nobility. Under 
the Parthian and Sassanian dynasties, Iranian nationality 
reasserted itself, and its new life was far from inglorious. It 
sank again, completely and finally, as it seemed, before the 
onset of Mohammedan valor and religious enthusiasm, yet 
it reacted powerfully upon its conquerors; the influence 
exerted by Persian culture upon the comparatively uncivi- 
lized Arab tribes was great and controlling ; their literature 
and science had in a great measure a Persian origin. And 
once more Iran raised its head ; after three hundred years 
of servitude, there was yet vigor of life enough left in the 
old race to penetrate, and animate anew with a Persian spirit, 
even the foreign doctrines and institutions which had been 
imposed upon it; its independence was at least partially 
recovered, and with the eleventh century commenced a new 
era of Persian literature, whose productions are the most 
brilliant flowers grown on eastern soil. The names of Fir- 
dusi, of Hafiz, of Jami, of Saadi, are worshipped in the East, 
and honored in the West; their works have more of that 
intrinsic literary merit which endears them to all times and 
countries than any others which Oriental nations have 
originated. Arms and literature have combined to extend 
Persian influence far beyond the limits of Iran ; it is felt all 
the way from Constantinople to Calcutta. Turkish and 
Hindustani are thickly set with Persian words ; Persian is 
the language of courts, and of the elegantly educated, and 
Persian classics are the favorite models for imitation in every 
branch of composition. 
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Sucli is the race of whose ancient language and literature 
the Avesta, together with the translations and related frag- 
ments accompanying it, is, save a few inscriptions, the only 
surviving representative. From such remains, of course, we 
do not look for direct contributions to the external history 
of Iran. Nor is that what was especially to be desired. The 
general features of the story were already before us, derived 
from other sources. What we most wanted in addition was 
clear and reliable information as to the genealogical relations 
of the Persian people, and such an insight into their native 
character, and such a view of their earliest institutions, as 
should serve for a key to the after development of both, 
and to the relations of their various recorded phases. When 
we recall with what pains-taking industry had been wont to 
be collected from the classic authors a scanty list of Persian 
words, of doubtful authenticity, for the purpose of shedding 
light upon the position occupied by that people among the 
races of men, we see clearly of what value is the abundant 
supply of evidence furnished by the Avesta. The modern 
Persian showed satisfactorily, it is true, that Iran was peopled 
by a race of Indo-European origin ; but it is a language of 
so altered and modernized a form, that hardly more than 
this general conclusion could have been derived from it with 
any certainty. Its deficiencies might have been partly sup- 
plied by the Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Achsemenidan 
monarchs, yet it was mainly by the aid of the Avestan that 
these were themselves deciphered and made available. The 
whole field of Persian ethnology and philology has been 
brightly illuminated by the Avesta, and made one of the 
best understood, as well as most instructive and interesting, 
of all those which are open to science in this department. 

But in one or two important particulars the Avesta adds, 
directly and indirectly, to our knowledge even of the ex- 
ternal history of the Iranian peoples. The classic writers 
had dealt almost exclusively with the western provinces, 
and without this new authority we should have known little 
of the eastern and northeastern regions of Iran : we should 
never have suspected that the latter were not only the most 
ancient home of the race, but also the birthplace of its civi- 
lization and religion; the true national centre, whose im- 
portance in the general sum of the national history, as esti- 
mated by popular recollection and tradition, was decidedly 
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superior to' that of the West. It is well known that the 
modern Persians are in possession of a traditionary account 
of their race, which professes to cover its whole history, 
from the earliest to the latest times. This account is pre- 
sented to us in the great poem of Firdusi, the Shah-Nameh, 
or Book of Kings, one of the earliest and most famous pro- 
ductions of the new era of Persian literature, and one of 
the most remarkable works which any Oriental literature 
can boast ; a true epic, in which the mythic and heroic le- 
gends of the olden time, after being long preserved and 
handed down by tradition, laid up in the national memory, 
and worked over, and developed, and systematized, by the 
national mind, are finally reduced to form, and woven to- 
gether into one connected story, by a national poet, whose 
version is then universally accepted, and becomes the ac- 
knowledged and credited history of the people. In this 
epic we read nothing of the Achsemenidan kings: that 
proudest period of Persian empire is passed over without a 
notice : in its earliest accounts figure personages respecting 
whom Occidental history is silent: the struggle which con- 
stitutes its central point of interest is not that between Asia 
and Europe for the dominion of the civilized world, but 
that between Iran and Turan, the Persian and Turkish 
races, for the possession of the Iranian territory. There 
was a time when this strange history was a puzzle to the 
student of Oriental antiquity ; when, in the apprehension of 
some, it cast doubts upon the authenticity of the classic ac- 
counts ; when attempts were made to analyze it, and extract 
from it a true historic element. Now the Avesta has solved 
the riddle ; it has shown the mythic origin of many of the 
personages and events presented as historical, and has exhib- 
ited the motives which directed the popular mind in its selec- 
tion of the circumstances which it retained, and in their com- 
bination. It has, then, at least explained the origin of the 
native traditionary history, and determined what part shall 
be asssigned to it in the reconstruction of the actual history 
of the race. 

The proper office of the Avesta, however, is to inform us 
respecting the moral and religious tenets and institutions of 
the ancient Iranian people. And its importance in virtue 
of this office is not to be lightly estimated. The Zoroas- 
trian religion is one of the most prominent among the forms 
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of belief which have prevailed upon the earth, by reason 
both of the influence which it hfis exerted, and of its own 
intrinsic character. It was, indeed, never propagated by 
missionary labors beyond the limits of Iran ; we know of 
no people not of Persian origin who accepted it volunta- 
rily, or upon whom it was forced ; but its position on the 
eastern border of the Semitic races allowed it to affect and 
modify the various religions of Semitic origin. The later 
Jewish religion is believed by many to exhibit evident traces 
of Zoroastrian doctrines, borrowed during the captivity in 
Babylonia ; and the creeds of some Oriental Christian sects, 
as well as of a portion of the adherents of Islam, have de- 
rived essential features from the same source. But the influ- 
ence which its position only gave it the opportunity of ex- 
ercising, was assured to it by its own exalted character. Of 
all the religions of Indo-European origin, of all the religions 
of the ancient Grentile world, it may fairly be claimed to 
have been the most noble and worthy of admiration, for the 
depth of its philosophy, the spirituality of its views and 
doctrines, and the purity of its morality. Valuable notices 
respecting it had been given by the classical writers, yet 
they had been altogether insufficient to convey a clear view 
even of its then condition in the western provinces to which 
it had spread, much less to illustrate its origin, and the his- 
tory of its development in the land of its birth. Had the 
Avesta no other merit than that of laying before us a full 
picture of the ancient Persian religion, it would be a docu- 
ment of incalculable value to the student of antiquity. 

A brief sketch of the characteristic features of this reli- 
gion will form a not inappropriate close to a paper on the 
Avesta. 

By the testimony of its own scriptures, the Iranian reli- 
gion is with the fullest right styled the Zoroastrian : Zoro- 
aster is acknowledged as its founder throughout the whole 
of the sacred writings ; these are hardly more than a record 
of the revelations claimed to have been made to him by the 
supreme divinity. It is not, then, a religion which has 
grown up in the mind of a whole people, as the expression 
of their conceptions of things supernatural ; it has received 
its form in the mind of an individual ; it has been inculcated 
and taught by a single sage and thinker. Yet such a reli- 
gion is not wont to be an entirely new creation, but rather 
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a carrying out of tendencies already existing in tlie general 
religious sentiment, a reformation of the old established 
creed, 'whicli the time was prepared for and demanded. 
And so it was in the present instance. We are able, by the 
aid of the Indian Veda, to trace out with some distinctness 
the form of the original Aryan faith, held before the sepa- 
ration of the Indian and Persian nations. It was an almost 
pure nature-religion ; a worship of the powers conceived to 
be the producers of all the various phenomena of the sensi- 
ble creation,* and, of course, a polytheism, as must be the 
first religion of any people who without higher light are 
striving to solve for themselves the problem of the universe. 
But even in the earliest Vedic religion appears a tendency 
toward an ethical and monotheistic development, evidenced 
especially by the lofty and ennobling moral attributes and 
authority ascribed to the god Varuna: and this tendency, 
afterwards unfortunately checked and rendered inoperative 
in the Indian branch of the race, seems to have gone on in 
Persia to an entire transformation of the natural religion 
into an ethical, of the polytheism into a monotheism ; a 
transformation effected especially by the teachings of the 
religious reformer Zoroaster. It is hardly to be questioned 
that Varuna himself is the god out of whom the Iranians 
made their supreme divinity : the ancient name, however, 
nowhere appears in their religious records ; they have given 
Mm a new title, Ahura-Mazda, " Spiritual Mighty-one," or 
"Wise-one" {Aura-Mazda of the Inscriptions; Oromasdes 
and Ormuzd of the classics and modern Persians). The 
name itself indicates the origin of the conception to which 
it is given ; a popular religion does not so entitle its crea- 
tions, if indeed it brings forth any of so elevated and spirit- 
ual a character. Ahura-Mazda is a purely spiritual concep- 
tion ; he is clothed with no external form or human attri- 
butes ; he is the creator and ruler of the universe, the author 
of all good ; he is the only being to whom the name of a 
god can with propriety be applied in the Iranian religion. 
Other beings, of subordinate rank and inferior dignity, are 
in some measure associated with him in the exercise of his 
authority ; such are Mithra, the ancient sim-god, and almost 
inseparable companion of Varuna in the Vedic invocations, 

* See this Journal, vol. iii. p. 316, etc. 
VOL. V. 49 
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and the seven Amshaspands {Amesha-^penta, "Immortal 
Holy-ones,") whose identity with the Adityas of the Veda 
has been conjectured; they appear here, however, with new 
titles, expressive of moral attributes. The other gods of 
the original Aryan faith, although they have retained their 
ancient name of daeva (Sanskrit deva)^ have lost their indi- 
viduality and their dignity, and have been degraded into 
the demons, the malignant and malevolent spirits, of the 
new religion; just as, when Christianity was introduced 
into Germany, the former objects of heathen worship were 
not at once and altogether set aside and forgotten, but main- 
tained a kind of place in the popular belief as mischievous 
spirits of evil. The Daevas, together with other classes of 
beings of like character, form a body of malevolent and 
harmful powers corresponding to the Indian rakshas. At 
their head, and the chief embodiment of the spirit which 
inspires them, is Angra-Mainyus {Arimanius, Ahriman), the 
"Sinful-minded," or "Malevolent;" his name is one given 
him as an antithesis to the frequent epithet of Ahura-Mazda, 
gpento-mainyus, " holy-minded," or " benevolent." This 
side of the religion came to receive, however, a peculiar de- 
velopment, which finally converted the religion itself into a 
dualism. Such was not its character at the period repre- 
sented by the Avesta ; then the demons were simply the 
embodiment of whatever evil influences existed in the uni- 
verse, of all that man has to hate, and fear, and seek protection 
$,gainst. This was the Persian or Zoroastrian solution of 
the great problem of the origin of evil. There was wick- 
edness, impurity, unhappiness, in the world ; but this could 
not be the work of the holy and benevolent Creator Ahura- 
Mazda ; the malevolence of Angra-Mainyus and his infernal 
legions must have produced it. Later, however, a reasoning 
and systematizing philosophy inquires : how came there to 
be such a malevolent being in the fair world of the benevo- 
lent Creator ? can he have been produced by him ? and 
why, if an inferior and subject power, is he not annihilated, 
or his power to harm taken away ? and then arises the doc- 
trine that the powers of good and evil are independent and 
equal, ever warring with one another, neither able wholly 
to subdue its adversary. This latter phase of belief is 
known to have appeared very early in the history of the 
Zoroastrian religion ; the philosophers aided its development 
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by setting up an undefined being, Zervan-akerene, "time un- 
bounded," from which were made to originate the two hos- 
tile principles, and for which they sought to find a place 
among the original tenets of their religion by a misinterpre- 
tation of certain passages in the sacred texts. 

Such being the constitution of the universe, such the 
powers by which it was governed, the revelation was made 
by the benevolent Creator to his chosen servant for the 
purpose of instructing mankind with reference to their con- 
dition, and of teaching them how to aid the good, how to 
avoid and overcome the evil. The general features of the 
method by which this end was to be attained are worthy of 
all praise and approval. It was by sedulously maintaining 
purity, in thought, word, and deed ; by truthfulness, tem- 
perance, chastity; by prayer and homage to Ahura-Mazda 
and the other beneficent powers; by the performance of 
good works, by the destruction of noxious creatures; by 
everything that could contribute to the welfare and happi- 
ness of the human race. No cringing and deprecatory wor- 
ship of the powers of evil was enjoined ; toward them the 
attitude of the worshipper of Mazda was to be one of un- 
compromising hostility ; by the power of a pure and right- 
eous walk he was to confound and frustrate their malevolent 
attempts against his peace. Fasts and penance, except as 
imposed by way of penalty for committed transgression, 
were unknoAvn. Religious ceremonies were few and simple, 
for the most part an inheritance from the primitive Aryan 
time : they were connected chiefly with the offering of Homa 
(Indian Soma*), and with the fire.f The latter was to the 
ancient Iranians, and has remained down to the present day, 
the sacred symbol of divinity. An object of worship, prop- 
erly so called, it never was ; it was only invested with the 
same sanctity which belonged also to the other elements, 
the pure creations of Ahura-Mazda : all were invoked and 
addressed with homage, and it was unpardonable sin to pro- 
fane them with impurity. Fire was kept constantly burn- 
ing in an enclosed space ; not in a temple, for idols and tem- 
ples have been alike unknown throughout the whole course 
of Persian history : and before it, as in a spot consecrated 



* S«e this Journal, vol. iii. p. 299. 
f See as above, p. 3 17. 
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by the especial presence of the divinity, were performed the 
chief rites of worship. 

The doctrines of the Zoroastrian religion respecting death, 
and the fate of mankind after death, are a very remarkable 
and interesting part of it, strikingly exhibiting both its 
weakness and its strength. On the one hand, as sickness 
and death were supposed to be the work of the malignant 
powers, the dead body itself was regarded with superstitious 
horror. It had been got by the demons into their own pe- 
culiar possession, and became a chief medium through 
which they exercised their defiling action upon the living. 
Everything that came into its neighborhood was unclean, 
and to a certain extent exposed to the influences of the ma- 
levolent spirits, until purified by the ceremonies which the 
law prescribed. The corpse was plainly arrayed, and re- 
moved as soon as might be fi-om the company of living 
men: but where should it be deposited? neither of the 
pure elements, earth, fire, or water, might receive it ; so to 
soil their purity would be the worst of crimes : it was ex- 
posed in a place prepared for the purpose, and left to be de- 
voured by beasts and birds of prey, and only after the 
bones had been thoroughly stripped of flesh, and dried and 
bleached, was it allowed to hide them away in the ground. 
But while the body was thus dishonored, the diiferent na- 
ture and separate destiny of the soul was fully believed in. 
If the person of whose mortal form the demons had thus 
obtained possession had been during life a sincere worship- 
per of Mazda, if he had abhorred evil, and striven after 
truth and purity, then the powers of evil had no hold upon 
his soul ; this, after hovering for a time about its former 
tenement, hoping for a reunion with it, was supposed to 
pass away beyond the eastern mountains from which the 
sun rises, to the paradise of the holy and benevolent gods : 
the souls of the unbelieving and the evil-doers, however, 
were not deemed worthy of that blessedness, and were 
thought, so it seems, to be destroyed with the body. 

It cannot be said, however, that this belief in immortality, 
and, to a certain extent, in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, formed a prominent feature of the Iranian reli- 
gion, any more than of the Indian, or that it was made to 
enter into the daily practice of life as an ever-present and 
powerful incentive to good conduct. 
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Sucli are the fundamental doctrines, the moral ground- 
work, of the Iranian religion as reformed by Zoroaster, and 
no one can fail to see and acknowledge their noble and ex- 
alted character. As laid before us in the Avesta, they are 
not unmixed, it is true, with much that is of far inferior in- 
terest. In order to obtain a view of them thus in their 
native purity, we have to remove somewhat of the rubbish 
of ceremonial and outward observance with which they are 
encumbered and concealed, and to pass over in silence some 
features of belief not altogether worthy of them, the accre- 
tion, in part, of a later time. Yet they are really there, and 
do in fact constitute the basis on which the whole fabric of 
Iranian religion and philosophy has been reared. It would 
seem as if, in the rignt hands, they might have maintained 
themselves in their purity, and even have led the way to 
something still better and higher. But this has not been 
the case. That corruption and decay which has seemed to 
be the destiny of everything Oriental, has not spared the 
Zoroastrian religion. Its external rites, indeed, have main- 
tained themselves with a tenacity truly remarkable : that 
little community of strangers on the western Indian coast, 
now the only remaining adherents of a faith which was in 
old times professed throughout the whole vast Iranian terri- 
tory, worship still with the same forms as did their forefa- 
thers, three thousand years ago : but the spirit of the ancient 
religion is lost, and its practices are kept up by the Parsls 
rather from habit and a clannish spirit, than from any real 
religious sentiment, or proper understanding of the doctrines 
they symbolize. 



